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ACCOUNT 

...  .  y  \ 

OF  SOME 

Experiments  and  Obfervations 

O  N 

TAR- WATER. 

i. 

i.  A  S  the  celebrated  Tar-water, 
recommended  by  the  worthy  * 

and  learned  Bifhon  Berkeley , 

1.  y  ' 

is  laid  to  be  taken  with  great  Benefit 
by  home,  and  Detriment  by  others  ;  I 
thought  it  might  probably  be  of  ufe  to 
inquire  whether  any,  or  what  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Tar,  there  was  in  Tar-water, 
made  with  different  kinds  of  Tar,  dif¬ 
ferent  Degrees  of  flirring,  and  in  dif- 
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ferent  Ways  of  making  it.  A  fhort  I 
Account  of  which  I  fhall  give,  with¬ 
out  interefting  myfelf,  either  in  Favour 
or  Disfavour  of  a  Medicine  that  is 
under  the  Infpe&ion  of  the  proper 
judges,  as  well  as  of  all  the  reft  of  the 
World. 

2.  Upon  Inquiry  from  knowing 
Perfons,  I  find  that  Norway  or  Swe- 
dijh  Tar,  which  is  dark,  thick  and 
clear,  without  obfcure  Grains  in  it,  is 
accounted  the  beft,  for  the  general 
Ufes  of  Tar :  But  that  the  Tar  which 
is  made  of  the  Tops  of  Fir-Trees, 
which  are  become  very  hard,  by  hav¬ 
ing  lain  long  dead  on  the  Ground,  after 
having  either  fallen  of  themfelves,  or 
being  killed  by  the  draining  oft'  their 
Turpentine  Sap,  thro’Bafin-like  Notch¬ 
es  cut  near  their  Bottoms  :  (Thefe 
Tops  are  commonly  called  Light- wood, 
the  poorer  People  making  ufe  of  them 
inftead  of  Candles:)  This  Tar  being 
burned  in  a  very  ftrong  Fire  of  fuch 
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dry  Wood,  is  of  a  very  cauflick,  cor¬ 
roding  Nature,  fo  as  to  be  hurtful  to 
Ropes,  &c.  for  which  reafon  it  is  not 
tifed  in  the  Royal  Navy.  But  the 
American  Tar,  which  is  made  of  green 
Fir-Trees,  with  a  lefs  degree  of  Fire, 
is  efteemed  good,  and  is  called  green 
Tar  ;  for  which  reafon  a  Bounty, 
double  the  Value  of  the  other,  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  the  Government  here,  on  Im¬ 
portation.  j  . 

\ 

3.  Having  procured  fome  Norway 
or  Swedijh  Tar,  which  was  thirty 
Years  old,  and  very  thick  and  ftiff;  I, 
according  to  the  Bifhop’s  Prefcription, 
made  Tar-water  in  the  proportion  of  a 
Gallon  of  Water  to  a  Quart  of  Tar, 
Birring  it  four  Minutes :  I  then  took 
a  Pint  of  this  Tar-  water,  and  evapo¬ 
rated  it  away  in  a  Florence  Flask,  cut 
to  a  wide  Orifice,  with  a  red-hot  cir¬ 
cular  Iron,  and  weighed.  Befides 
what  flew  off  in  Evaporation,  there  re¬ 
mained  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flask 
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forty-four  Grains  of  thick,  dark,  red- 
diih  Tar,  of  a  bitterifh  burnt  Tafte. 
On  evaporating  a  like  quantity  of  Tar- 
water,  made  with  common,  coarle, 
ft  iff  American  Tar,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  there  remained  twenty-eight  Grains 
of  a  like  fyrupy  Tar ;  and  fixty-one 
Grains  in  a  Pint  of  Tar-water  made 
with  a  ftiff  Tar,  juft  brought  from 
Norway.  This  Water  was  high  co¬ 
loured  on  ftanding  fome  days. 

,  4.  I  evaporated  away  alfo  a  Pint 

of  Tar-water,  made  with  the  old  Tar, 
which  had  been  ftirred  for  half  an 
Hour,  in  order  to  try  how  ftrongly  it 
might  be  impregnated  with  Tar.  There 
remained  ninety-three  Grains,  which 
Reilduum  was  not  all  of  it  a  fyrupy 
Tar,  as  the  former,  but  partly  in- 
crufted  on  the  Sides  of  the  Flask  ; 
which  fhews  how  much  more  of  the 
groffer  Tar  was  incorporated  in  this 
Water  than  in  the  other.  This  was 
alio  evident  by  its  greater  and  more 
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lafting  Froth  on  fhaking,  and  alfo  by 
its  deeper  Colour,  it  becoming  brown 
as  Beer,  on  a  few  Days  (landing :  And 
even  the  thinner  kind  of  Tar,  which 
was  ftirred  for  eight  Minutes,  ’had 
twenty- fix  Grains  of  Tar  left,  on  Eva¬ 
poration  of  a  Pint  of  its  Water.  Hence 
we  fee  the  Effects  of  ftirring  Tar- 
water  much. 

If. 

5.1^  INDING  forty-four  Grains  in  a 
.  Pint  of  the  firft  Water,  Sedion 
or  Numb.  3.  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
probably  there  might  be  lefs  Tar  in 
the.  Water,  if  it  could  be  made  with¬ 
out  ftirring  it  with  a  Stick,  which 
ftirring  may  impel  fome  of  the  groffer 
Tar  into  the  Water,  whence  its  too 
heating  Quality  is  with  good  reafon 
thought  to  arife.  I  therefore  put  half 
a  Pint  of  Tar  into  a  Tin  Pot,  whofe 
Bottom  was  punched  full  of  Holes,  one 
fixth  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  and  half  an 

Inch 
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Inch  diftant  from  each  other  ;  which  I 
found  to  be  a  proper  Size  for  this  very 
thick  Tar;  thro’  which  the  Tar  drop¬ 
ped  gradually  into  a  Quart  of  Water, 
when  placed  in  hot  Sunfhine  ;  or  elfe 
at  fuch  a  diftance  before  a  Fire,  as 
would  give  a  like  Degree  of  Heat,  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  it  drop.  But  finding, 
on  evaporating  off-  a  Pint  of  this  thus 
prepared  Tar-water,  with  Warmth, 
thirty- two  Grains  of  thick  Tar  ;  for  it 
is  well  known,  that  Fluids  in  a  warm 
State  will  imbibe  a  greater  Quantity  of 
Matter,  than  when  cold  :  I  made  an¬ 
other  Tar-Trainer,  being  a  Box  of 
Wood,  which  was  fquare,  and  two 
and  an  half  Inches  wide  in  the  Clear 
within,  and  eight  Inches  deep,  with  a  - 
Pewter  Bottom,  which  had  twenty- 
five  Holes  in  if,  one  eighth  of  an  Inch 
in  Diameter :  There  was  alfo  a  wooden 
Plug  or  Rammer,  whole  bottom  part 
was  exactly  fitted  to  it ;  by  which 
Plug,  the  cold  Tar  was  gradually  forced, 
in  {lender  Streams,  like  Rain,  thro’ 

the 
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the  Bottom  of  the  Strainer.  There 
\yere  fixed  on  each  fide  of  the  Strainer 
Pieces  of  Wood  two  Feet  long,  like 
the  Poles  of  Chairmens  Chairs,  on 
thefe  the  Strainer  relied  at  a  proper 
diftance  over  the  Pot  of  Water. 


Fig.  A  B  the  Strainer-box.  C  C  DD 
the  Arms  or  Poles  two  Feet  long  to  refl 
it  on.  E  E  the  Plug-.  Z  Z,  a  wooden 

O  1 

Pin ,  which  hindered  the  Bottom  of  the 
Plug  from  pr  effing  hard  on  the  Bottom 
of  the  Strainer. 


I  found  but  eighteen  Grains  of  fyrupy 
Tar,  on  evaporating  a  Pint  of  Tar- water 
thus  prepared,  by  the  fame  old  Tar’s 

dropping 
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dropping  five  times  on  it :  And  but 
fix  Grains  in  a  like  Quantity  of  Tar- 
water,  made  by  dropping  coarie  Ame¬ 
rican  Tar  five  times  on  the  fame  Wa¬ 
ter  ;  whereas  in  a  Pint  of  Tar- water 
made  by  ftirring  fome  of  the  fame 
Tar,  there  remained  twenty-eight 
Grains  of  fyrupy  Tar,  Numb.  3.  But 
this  Tar-water  thus  prepared,  was  not 
fo  ftrong  as  the  ftirred  Tar- water,  tho’ 
it  had  a  confiderable  Degree  of  Strength, 
fufilcient  probably  for  many  Cafes  ; 
and  if  requifite  may  be  made  ftronger, 
by  more  repeated  Droppings.  ;  By  this 
means  there  is  a  large  Surface  of  Tar 
expofed  to  the  Water,  to  be  thereby 
impregnated  with  the  V irtue  of  t  he  Tar, 
without  forcing  in  the  grolTer  Parts, 
by  ftirring  with  a  Stick  :  For  it  fee  ms 
probable,  that  there  is  not  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  the  Surface  of  the  Tar  ex^ 
pofed  to  the  immediate  Contact  of 
the  W  ater  in  ftirring  fo  ftiff  a  Mafs 
of  Tar,  as  in  the  dropping  way.  This 
being  fomething  like  Nature’s  Method 

of 
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of  impregnating  mineral  Waters,  with 
the  Virtue  of  Petroleum ,  or  Tar  of 
the  Earth,  as  they  gently  glide  among 
it  :  By  this  means  likewile,  there  will 
be  a  greater  Certainty,  in  adju fling 
the  Strength  of  Tar- water;  for  the 
Strength  of  the  Water  will  be  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  numbers  of  the  feveral 
Droppings,  be  they  one,  five  or  more. 

6.  I  dropped  the  fame  half  Pint  of 
Tar,  into  twelve  different  Quarts  of 
Water,  till  it  became  pretty  infipid  as 
to  the  faline,  acid  Tafte,  tho’  it  had 
ftill  a  tarrifh  Tafte.  The  Acid,  in 
which  the  Virtue  is  thought  principally 
to  reftde,  might  be  fenfibly  tafted  in 
the  fourth  Quart,  and  farther;  for  the 
Drops  of  Tar  are  in  every  Operation 
formed,  partly  with  a  new  Surface  to 
expofe  to  the  Water.  And  it  is  ob~ 
ferved  in  the  Diftiilatien  of  Turpen¬ 
tine,  that  fbme  of  this  acid  Spirit  arifes 
to  the  laft,  being  ftiil  intangied  in  the 
Turpentine. 
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7.  When  Tar- waters  of  different 
Degrees  of  Strength  were  put  into  Flo¬ 
rence  Flasks,  with  other  inverted  Flasks 
fixed  on  them,  and  all  were  placed  in 
the  fame  Veffel  of  hot  Water  ;  on 
breaking  the  upper  Flasks,  the  volatile 
acid  Spirit  could  very  fenfibly  be  tafted, 
efpecially  that  of  the  ftronger  Tar- 
water  ;  which  fhows  that  thefe  Waters 

+  *  ft 

are  impregnated  therewith :  and  which, 
when  diftilled  from  Turpentine,  Dr. 
Boerhaave  in  his  Chemiftry  fays,  is  the 
beft  vegetable  Acid  that  is  known. 
This  Acid  in  Tar -water  will  curdle 
Milk ;  yet  Turpentine-water  will  not 
curdle  Milk:  which  fhows  that  Tar  is 
confiderably  acidulated,  by  the  Action 
of  Fire  in  making.  I  find  in  a  Pam¬ 
phlet,  intitled,  An  Anfwer  to  a  Letter 
to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Bijhop  of 
Cloyne,  occafioned  by  his  Treatife  on 
Tar-water ,  that  on  diftilling  twenty- 
two  Pounds  of  the  beft  Norway  Tar 
by  two  Retorts,  there  was 
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Pounds.  Ounces. 


Acid  Spirit  — 

- - I 

2t 

Oil 

-  7 

13 

Pitch - — «  - 

12 

14 

2  € 

i3f 

Loft-—  - 

O 

2JL 

2 

22 

III. 

8. "OUT  having  procured  four  feveral 
Quantities  of  Norway  or  Swedijh 
Tar,  which  was  not  fo  ftiff,  but  more 
foft  and  oily  than  the  Tars  mentioned 
in  Numb.  3.  and  which  were  efteemed 
by  the  Dealers  in  Tar  to  be  very  good 
for  the  common  Purpofes  of  Tar  ;  I 
found  much  lefs  Tar  in  the  Tar-wa¬ 
ters  made  with  thefe,  viz.  only  be¬ 
tween  five  and  fifteen  Grains;  and 
that,  whether  the  Water  were  made 
by  ftirring  four  Minutes,  or  by  drop¬ 
ping  the  fame  Tar  five  feveral  times 
on  the  fame  Water,  thro’  the  above- 
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mentioned  Strainer  ;  fo  that  the 
Strainer  was  of  little  ule,  to  lefien 
the  Quantities  cf  Tar,  in  tnefe  kinds 
of  Tar-waters  ;  tho'  of  ufe,  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  adjuft  the  feveral  Degrees  of 
Strength  deiired :  And  alfo  of  con- 
ftderable  ufe,  in  abating  the  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  Tar,  in  the  Tar-waters  made 
both  of  the  ftiff  Tars,  and  alfo  of  the 
coarfe  American  Tar,  as  appears  by 
comparing  the  Events  of  each  Manner 
of  Preparation  in  Numb.  3,  and  4. 
where  it  was  found  that  the  Tar- water 
made  with  the  ft  iff  Tar  by  ftirring, 
had,  in  a  Pint  of  it,  forty-four  Grains 
of  Refiduum  ;  and  by  dropping,  eigh¬ 
teen  Grains.  The  coarfe  American  ftiff 
Tar  had  twenty-eight  Grains  by  ftirring, 
and  but  fix  by  dropping.  But  it  was 
obfervable,  when  the  Tar  dropped  on 
the  Water  thro’  the  Strainer,  that  the 
Quantity  of  Oil  which  feparated  from 
two  of  theie  thinner  Tars,  as  it  floated 
on  the  Surface  of  the  Water,  hindered 
the  dropping  Tar  from  linking  into 

the 
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the  Water  :  For  which  reafbn  it  was 
needful,  from  time  to  time,  to  put  the 
fwimming  Oil  and  Tar  gently  by  with 
a  Stick,  and  make  it  link  :  But  the 
Oil  of  the  other  Tars  did  not  prevent 
their  linking  down  to  the  Bottom  of 
the  Water.  Some  of  thefe  Tars  drop¬ 
ped  very  well  through  Holes,  which 
were  one  eighth  of  an  Inch  in  Dia¬ 
meter,  without  being  forced  through 
with  the  Plug. 

9.  ’Tis  probable,  that  the  greater 
Degree  of  Oilynefs  of  thefe  thinner 
Tars  may  prevent,  in  fome  meafure, 
the  groffer  Tar  from  incorporating  with 
the  Water  in  ftirring.  And  perhaps, 
on  the  fame  account,  they  may  like- 
wife  have  fomething  lefs  of  what  is 
called  the  acid  Spirit :  for  the  Water 
made  with  old,  ftiff,  lefs  un&uous 
Tar,  and  with  ftiff  Norway  Tar,  feems 
to  tafte  fenfibly  ftronger  of  the  acid 
Spirit,  than  that  made  with  thinner, 

more 
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more  unctuous  Tar  ;  on  which  account 
the  ftiffer  would  be  preferable,  were  it 
not,  that  it  communicates  too  much  of 
its  grofler  Parts  alfo  to  the  Water  ; 
which  yet  is  in  a  good  meafure  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Strainer,  as  was  found 
in  Numb.  5.  The  Water  made  with 
the  thinner  Tar  taftes  much  ftronger 
of  Soot,  than  that  made  with  the  ftiff 
Tars.  Thefe  ftiffer  Tars  may  probably 
be  the  latter  Runnings  of  Tar  in  burn¬ 
ing,  for  the  la  ft  Runnings  are  fo  ftiff 
as  to  he  Pitch  :  fo  that  the  firft  Run¬ 
nings,  which  come  off  with  a  frnall 
Degree  of  Fire,  may  probably  there¬ 
fore  approach  nearer  to  the  Nature  of 
Turpentine  than  the  latter. 

10.  Some  of  the  more  volatile  Parts 
doubtlefs  fly  off  in  making  Tar  ;  for, 
as  Dr.  Boerhaave  obferves,  the  fubtile, 
^Ethereal  Oil  of  Turpentine  rifes  with 
a  Heat  equal  to  lefs  than  half  the  Heat 
of  boiling  Water  ;  which  is  of  fo  very 

penetrating 
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penetrating  a  Nature,  that  being  anoinU 
ed  on  the  Surface  of  the  Body,  it  will 
foon  give  a  violet  Smell  to  the  Urine  ; 
but  Drinkers  of  Tar-water  inform  me, 
that  it  does  not  give  a  violet,  but  tar- 
rifh  Smell  to  the  Urine.  '  ‘ 

IV. 

„.WHEN  we  confider,  that  in 
*  ’  burning  Wood  dole  covered 
up,  either  to  make  Charcoal  or  Tar, 
a  confiderable  Quantity  of  the  effential 
Salt  is  turned,  by  the  Action  of  Fire, 
into  fixed  alkaline  Salt ;  it  feems' 
not  improbable,  that  a  confiderable 
part  of  whatever  Virtue  Tar-water  has, 
may  be  owing  not  only  to  the  fubtile, 
volatile  Acid  of  the  Tar,  but  alfo  to  a 
fixed  alkaline  Salt,  intimately  united 
with  the  Oil  of  the  Tar,  and  making 
thereby  a  penetrating,  deterfive  Soap. 
In  the  fame  manner  as  Tachenius  s  Salt 
is  made,  by  burning  Rofemary  in  a 
covered  Vefiel,  whereby  the  fixed  Salt 
and  Oil  are  intimately  united,  and 

thereby 
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thereby  become  a  mild,  alkaline,  fa-3 
ponaceous  Subfiance,  which,  as  Dr. 
Boerhaave  obferves,  will  mix  well  with 
the  Humours  of  the  Body;  And  may 
not  even  the  fubtile,  volatile  Salt,  by 
the  fame  means,  be  united  with  the 
fubtile  Oil,  and  thereby  become  a  very 
penetrating,  deterfive,  and  attenuating 
volatile  Soap? 

V. 

1 2.T  Filtrated  thefe  feveral  Tar- waters, 
A  thro’  filtring  Paper,  yet  no  Tar, 
nor  oily  Subftance,  remained  in  the 
Paper  ;  not  even  of  that  Tar-water, 
which  had  no  lefs  than  ninety-three 
Grains  of  Tar  in  a  Pint  of  it,  Numb. 
4.  nor  were  the  filtring  Papers,  •when 
dry,  any  more  inflammable,  where  the 
Tar  had  pafled,  than  in  other  Parts, 
which  had  not  touched  the  Tar-water. 
Nor  was  the  filtring  Paper  of  the  thin¬ 
ner  Tar  at  all  difcoloured,  tho’  that 
of  the  flifF  was  as  if  fmoaked.  Hence 
we  fee  how  intimately  and  minutely 

the 
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the  Tar  is  mixed  with  the  Water.  No 
wonder  then,  fince  Water  conveys  fo 
much  Tar  thro’  the  Filter,  that  it 
fhould  alfo  be  a  Vehicle  to  convey  great 
Quantities  of  Tar  into  the  Blood,  as 
well  as  the  Medicinal  Virtue  alfo  into 

*  4  •  #  k  •  v  v 

the  fined;  and  remotett  Veflels  of  the 
Body,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the 
Virtues  of  Mineral  Waters  are  con¬ 
veyed. 


,  •  .*■  A 

13.  And  as  Tar  is  thus  incorporated, 
into  the  Water  by  flirring,  fo  is  the 
Water  alfo  thereby  mixed  with  the 
Tar,  fo  as  to  increafe  its  Bulk  very  con- 
fiderably.  There  is  alfo  a  Water 
which  feparates  from  Tar,  fome  time 
after  it  is  made,  and  that  in  fuch  Quan¬ 
tity,  as  to  lay  three  or  four  Inches  deep 
on  the  Tar.  This  Water,  which  is 
very  flrongly  impregnated  with  the 
acid  Spirit,  is,  as  I  am  informed, 
drank  by  the  Americans ,  as  a  Cure  of 
fome  of  their  Maladies. 


14. 
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14.  I  obferved  that  a  Quart  of  Wa¬ 
ter,  which  had  half  a  Pint  of  Tar 
ftirred  in  it  for  four  Minutes,  was  fen- 
fibly  ftronger  than  two  Quarts  of  Wa¬ 
ter  made  with  a  Pint  of  Tar  ftirred  as 
long  a  Time.  And  there  is  good  Rea- 
fon  why  it  fhould  be  fo :  for  tho’  a 
Pound  of  Sugar  or  Salt,  by  diffolving 
throughly,  will  make  a  double  Quan¬ 
tity  of  Water,  juft  as  fweet  or  fait,  as 
half  a  Pound  will,  half  that  Quantity 
of  Water ;  yet  as  a  large  Quantity  of  fo 
thick  and  unftuous  a  Subftance  as  Tar 
is,  cannot,  by  equal  Times  of  Stirring, 
be  fo  throughly  ftirred,  as  a  lefler 
Quantity  can ;  fo  neither  can  its  dou¬ 
ble  Quantity  of  Water  have  fo  ftrong  a 
Tindture  of  the  Tar,  as  the  fmaller 
Quantity  of  Water :  but  in  the  drop¬ 
ping  way,  the  Strength  will  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  repeated  Numbers  of 
Droppings. 
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15-  As  Tar  by  ftirring  becomes  of 
a  light  er  brown  Colour,  fo  it  will  re¬ 
cover  its  darker  Colour  by  ftanding ; 
and  that  foon,  if  warmed. 

''  **  4  *"■*  *  •  -  irf-  r 

1 6.  In  thefe  Evaporations  of  Tar- 
Water,  Care  muft  be  taken  to  watch, 
when  the  Sediment  begins  to  have  a 
Syrup-like  Thicknefs,  and  then  to 
ceafe  the  Evaporation,  elfe  no  certain 
Estimate  can  be  made  of  the  Quantity 
of  Tar ;  becaufe  a  great  Part  of  it  would 
be  loft  by  continuing  the  Heat. 

VI. 

17.  A  S  Tar  and  Turpentine  are  the 
^  J  uices  of  the  fame  Kinds  of  T  rees, 
only  procured  in  a  different  Manner,  (the 
Turpentine  being  drawn  off  by  Notches 
cut  in  the  Fir-Trees  while  ftanding  ; 
but  Tar  is  procured  by  laying  Fir-wood 
in  great  Heaps,  and  burning  it  while 
covered,  with  Sods  or  Turfs,  which 
caufes  the  Tar  to  run  out  at  the  Bot- 
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tom  of  the  Oven,  as  it  is  called,  in  the 
fame  manner  that  Sap  flows  from 
Heaps  of  common  Wood,  while  burn¬ 
ing  into  Charcoal:)  And  as  Tar-Water 
differs  much  from  Tar  taken  in  the 
grofs,  fo  may  Turpentine-Water  alfo 
differ  from  Turpentine  :  I  thought  it 
therefore  not  improper  to  repeat  the 
fame  Experiments  on  Turpentine  as 
on  T ar. 

1 8,  But  as  there  is  a  wide  Diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  mild,  native,  effen- 
tial  Saks  of  Vegetables,  and  the  fame 
Salts,  which,  when  they  have  under¬ 
gone  the  Torture  of  Fire,  are  become 
very  cauftick  ;  fb  there  may  probably 
be  a  confiderable  Difference,  in  the 
Medicinal  Virtues  of  Tar  and  Turpen¬ 
tine-Waters. 

to.  I  made  feveral  Turpentine- Wa¬ 
ters,  both  by  Birring  and  dropping, 
with  the  fame  Proportion  of  Turpen¬ 
tine  and  Water,  as  of  Tar  and  Water  ; 

and 
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and  found,  that  by  ftirring  four  Mi¬ 
nutes,  it  had  a  too  offenlive,  bitterilh, 
and  peculiar  Turpentine  Tafte. 

20.  I  fcirred  the  lame  Half-Pint  of 
Turpentine,  in  twelve  different  Quarts 
of  Water  ;  toward  the  latter  Stirrings, 
the  Turpentine  grew  lefs  and  lefs 
unctuous,  fo  as  to  adhere  but  little  to 
the  Stirring-Hick  ;  nor  was  it  difpofed 
to  link  in  the  Water  fo  much  as  at 
fir  ft,  being  more  fpungy  by  much 
ftirring ;  and  it  became  almoft  as 
white  as  Paint  of  white  Lead.  The 
latter  of  the  twelve  Stirrings  were  gra¬ 
dually  milder,  and  much  lefs  bitter, 
than  the  former  ;  the  Water  was  very 
little  diicoloured  thereby. 


2  r.  The  fir  ft  and  ftrongeft  of  thefe 
Waters  palled  through  the  filtring  Pa¬ 
per,  without  leaving  any  vifible  Tur¬ 
pentine  ;  nor  was  that  Part  of  the  Pa¬ 
per,  through  which  it  palfed,  more 
inflammable  when  dry,  than  the  other 

Part ; 
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Part ;  yet  on  evaporating  away  a  Pint 
of  this  Water,  there  remained  fix  Grains 
of  grofs  T urpentine  ;  and  three  Grains 
in  a  like  Quantity  of  the  twelfth  Wa¬ 
ter. 

22.  When  alike  Quantity  of  Tur¬ 
pentine  was  dropped  in  very  {lender 
Threads,  thrice  on  the  fame  Water, 
thro’  a  Strainer,  whofe  Holes  were  one 
lixth  of  an  Inch  in  Diameter,  it  had 
a  difagreeable  Tafte  of  Turpentine;  and 
yet  there  remained  but  two  Grains  of 
Turpentine  on  the  Evaporation  of  a 
Pint  of  it. 

23.  But  on  only  once  dropping  of 
the  Turpentine,  it  had  a  mild,  bal- 
famick  Tafte,  which  was  not  difa¬ 
greeable  :  Tho’  with  Venice  Turpen¬ 
tine,  which  is  drawn  from  the  Larch- 
Tree,  it  had  a  ftronger,  more  difa¬ 
greeable  Tafte.  There  was  a  thin  Oil, 
which  feparated  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Water,  from  the  Venice,  Turpentine. 

And 
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And  as  this  Oil  made  the  Turpentine 
float  upon  the  Water,  it  was  therefore 
requisite  from  Time  to  Time,  gently 
to  make  them  fink  with  a  Stick,  that 
the  dropping  Turpentine  might  touch 
the  Water.  But  there  was  no  thinner 
Oil  feparated  from  the  common  Tur¬ 
pentine  in  dropping  on  the  Water,  as 
there  does  from  fome  Tars,  whole 
more  fubtile  Oil  is  feparated  from  them 
by  the  Heat  of  Fire,  in  making  the 
Tar. 

VII. 

24.  A  S  thefe  Tar  and  Turpentine- 
^  Waters  were  made  withfweet 
Rain-water,  in  which  there  were  Wa¬ 
ter-Gnats,  (for  the  Waters  ftill  continue 
to  produce  innumerable  flying  Crea¬ 
tures,  in  conformity  to  the  great  Com¬ 
mand,  at  the  firfl  Inftitution  of  Nature;) 
fo  it  was  very  obfervable,  that  thele 
Water-Gnats,  and  other  fmall  Infers, 
died,  the  firfl  in  fix  or  eight  Hours, 
the  latter  in  thirty  or  forty  Flours,  in 

Tar- 
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Tar-Water  ;  yet  neither  of  them  Were 
killed  in  the  ftrongeft  Turpentine- 
Water  that  I  made  ;  but  continued 
brisk  and  lively  for  feveral  Weeks  :  A 
probable  Argument,  that  there  is  but 
little  grofs  Turpentine  incorporated  in 
the  Water,  for  Turpentine  kills  Infedts. 

25.  Tho’  the  Degree  of  Fire  which 
Tar  undergoes  in  making,  has  made  it 
thus  deftructive  of  the  Lives  of  thofe 
fmall,  tender  Animals,  yet  we  cannot 
thence  infer,  that  Tar- Water  is  perni¬ 
cious  to  Mankind,  for  the  moft  cauf- 
tick  American  Tar  may  be  beft  in 
fome  Cafes;  there  being  feveral  power¬ 
ful  and  fafe  Medicines,  which  have 
undergone  the  moft  intenfe  Degrees  of 
Fire,  and  are  confequently  become 
thereby  fo  much  the  more  cauftick,  lb 
as  inftantly  to  kill  fuch  little  Animals ; 
an  Inftance  of  this,  is  Salt  of  Worm¬ 
wood.  Thus  alfo  all  kinds  of  fer¬ 
mented,  diftilled,  fpirituous  Liquors, 
which  are  rendered  fo  cauftick,  by  the 

Heat 
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Heat  of  Fire  which  they  undergo  in 
Diftillation ,  that  they  will  inftantly 
kill  fuch  InfeCts,  yet  have  not  the  like 
Effect  on  Men  :  tho’  happy  were  it  for 
Mankind  if  it  were  fo ;  for  that  would 
effectually  deter  them  from  that  de~ 
ftruCtive  Peft,  which,  by  its  cauflick 
burning  Quality,  however  difguifed 
with  agreeable  Flavours,  and  the  plau- 
fible  Name  of  Cordials,  gradually  de~ 
Itroys  the  Vitals,  and  thereby  prema¬ 
turely  quenching  the  Lamp  of  Life, 
precipitates  into  their  Graves  vaft  Mul¬ 
titudes  daily  and  yearly  all  over  the 
World.  Flow  valuable  a  Panacea 
would  Tar- water  be,  if  it  were  as  ef¬ 
fectual  a  Remedy  in  preferving,  as  the 
other  is  in  deilroying  Lives  !  Were  it 
poilxble  in  the  Nature  of  Things,  that 
there  could  be  fuch  a  Thing  as  a  Pan¬ 
acea^  in  the  vulgar  Senfe  of  the  Word, 
it  was  never  more  wanted  than  in  the 
prefent  Age,  to  counter- aCt  that  great 
Bane  of  Mankind.  But  the  prefent 
precarious  and  more  uncertain  State 
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of  Health  and  Life,  are  better  fuited 
to  our  degenerate  State,  in  order  to 
reftrain  from  farther  Degeneracy,  than 
fuch  a  fure  Refource  for  Recovery  of 
Health  would  be.  Yet  how  eagerly 
do  Mankind  catch  at  every  Semblance 
of  a  Panacea ,  in  hopes  to  prolong  the 
prefent  Life ;  tho’  but  too  neglectful 
of  that  truly  falutary  Water  of  Life, 
which  kind  Providence  tenders  us,  in 
order  to  extend  Life  thro'  a  happy  E~ 
ternity  ! 


VIII. 

26.T  MADE  alfo  the  like  Experiments 
A  with  Barbadoes  Tar  ;  this  being 
a  P etroleum,  or  Mineral  Tar,  which 
ilfues  out  of  the  Earth,  with  Water 
from  whofe  Surface  it  is  fcummed  ; 
and  therefore  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  above-mentioned  Tar  of  Fir- 

1  *• 

Trees.  I  ftirred  three  Spoonfuls  of  it 
for  four  Minutes,  both  in  a  Quart  of 
cold  and  hot  W'ater.  The  Tafte  of 
both  thefe  Waters  was  foft,  mild,  and 

not 
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hot  difagreeable  ;  that  made  with  hot 
Water  was  fomething  the  ftronger 
tafted.  It  will  not  curdle  Milk,  nor 
kill  little  Water-Infeeds.  Being  fil¬ 
trated,  it  leaves  no  inflammable  Mat¬ 
ter  in  the  filtring  Paper,  tho’  the  Paper 
is  a  little  dilcoloured.  On  Evapora¬ 
tion  of  a  Pint  of  the  Water,  the  more 
fubtile,  volatile  Parts  flying  away  with 
the  Heat,  there  remained  five  Grains, 
of  a  thin-fpread,  water-coloured  trans¬ 
parent  Subftance,  of  a  pungent,  faline 
Tafte,  which  would  not  ferment  with 
Spirit  of  Nitre.  I  am  informed  that 
fotne  in  Dublin ,  have  drank  this  in- 
ftead  of  the  other  Tar-Water. 

27.  Dr.  Meighan ,  in  his  Treatifc 
of  the  Nature,  and  very  powerful  Ef¬ 
ficacy  of  Bareges  Waters,  in  the  Py¬ 
renean  Mountains,  both  by  bathing 
and  drinking,  finding  that  their  Virtue 
confifted  in  a  Petroleum ,  with  which 
they  are  richly  impregnated,  propofes, 
for  the  Benefit  of  thofe  who  cannot  go 
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to  Bareges,  the  impregnating  Water 
with  Petroleum ,  for  the  like  Purpofes, 
as  a  fubffftute  Remedy,  where  we 
cannot  imitate  the  Perfection  of  Nature’s 
Preparation. 

'4  -■+  f  M  >•  v  -  -  j  \ 

28.  We  have  feen  in  the  Courfe  of 
thefe  Experiments,  the  Quantity  of  Tar 
that  there  is  in  Tar-Water ;  and  the 
great  Difference  of  that  Quantity,  made 
with  different  Kinds  of  Tar,  and  diffe¬ 
rent  Degrees  of  Stirring.  Now,  fince, 
notwithftanding  thefe  Quantities  of 
Tar,  and  the  additional  more  fubtile 
volatile  Oil,  which  flies  off  ia  Evapo¬ 
ration,  it  has  yet  undoubtedly  proved 
an  efficacious  Remedy  in  many  Cafes 
and  Infiances  ;  it  may  hence  be  rea- 
fonably  concluded,  that  the  Medicinal 
Virtue  of  the  Water  does  not  relide 
folely  in  the  Acid,  but  partly  alfo  in 
the  unctuous  oily  Parts,  which  are  lo 
temper’d  by  the  Acid,  as  in  fome  Cafes 
to  prevent  their  heating  too  much. 
But  whereas  in  fome  Cafes,  it  is  ob- 
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ferved  by  Phyficians,  to  be  too  inflam¬ 
matory,  it  is  probable,  that  heating 
Quality,  may  in  home  Degree  be  abated, 
by  making  Tar- Water,  with  the  Strainer 
above-mentioned,  without  Stirring  ; 
thereby  to  diveft  the  Water  of  a  good 
Quantity  of  its  groffer,  tarrifh  Par¬ 
ticles,  and  yet  retain  whatever  Powers 
it  may  have  to  do  good.  It  is  hoped, 
that  the  Light  given  by  thefe  Refearch- 
es,  may  be  of  ufe  in  skilful  Hands,  for 
regulating  and  adapting  the  due  Pro¬ 
portions  of  the  acid,  and  the  oily 
Principles,  to  different  Cafes  and  Con- 
ftitutions.  This  is  the  proper  Province 
of  the  Phyflcian,  which  I  am  no  ways 
qualified  to  meddle  in. 

K  f  *  '  A  ;  { 
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Lo  Tatical'E0ays ;  containing  Vegetable  Staticks  ;  oi 
an  Account1  of  fome  Statical  Experiments  on  the 
.  gap  in  Vegetables  •.'Being  an  EiPay  towards  a  Natura 
Hiftory  of  Vegetation;  of  ufe  to  thofe,  who  are  cm 
{  noils  in  the  Gul-ture  and  Improvement  of  Gardening: 
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II.  Statical  Effay.s  ;  containing  Haemaflaticks  ;  or  ar 
Account  of  feme  Hydraui.ick  and  Hydroftati.cal  Ex: 
periments  made  on  the  Blood  and-  Blood- Veffels  o 

'-Animals.  -  *  ' y  ' ' 

III.  Philafophical  Experibients  ;  .containing  ufeful  and 
neceHary  Inftruftions  for  fuch  as  undertake  long  Voy 

feges>at  Sea.  Slewing  how  Sea-Wafer  may  be;  mack 
frefh  and  whole  fome.;  and  how- frefh.  Water  may  b? 
freferved  fweet.  H6w  Bifcuit,  Corn,  b5 c.  may  b  : 
.fecufed  from-  the  Weave!,  Maggots,' and  other  In 
felts  ;  and  Flefh  preferv’d  .in  hot  Climates,  by  faltins 
.Animals  whole.' •  l  A  /'  '  *  ;  *  -  C:un 

JV.  'A  Defcription  of  Ventilators;  whereby  great  Quan¬ 
tities  of  frefh  Air  maybvith*  Eafe  be  conveyed  -  into 
Mines,  Gaols,  Hofpitals,  Workhoufes  and  Ships,  ill 
Exchange  for  their  noxious  Air.  An  Account  alfc 
of  their  great  Ufefulnefs  in  many  other  Refpecls :  a; 
in  preferving  all  Sorts  of  Grain  dry,  fweet,  and  fret 
from  being  deilroy’d  by  WeaveIs*_both  fn  Granarie 
and  Ships  :  and’  in  pxeferving  many  other  Sorts  o 
Goods,  as  alfo  in  drying  Corn,  Malt,  Hops,  Gunjn 
powder,  and  for  many  other  ufeful  Purples. 


